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the storm blows, and no very serious difference how long it continues. The explanation is obvious: the steamship is affected in its movement and course only to a very small extent by the winds, say one or two or perhaps five per cent., of the force of the wind, regardless of whether the wind is ahead or astern or broadside on. The craft is sailing in the water, not in the air.
But it is altogether different with the ship of the air. She is navigating the air alone, is a part of the air, and currents in the air exert upon her, not merely one or two or perhaps five per cent, of their force, but all of it, one hundred per cent. Thus we find that while the wind means little to the master of a steamship of fugh power, and considerably more to the mariner of a sailing vessel, to the skipper of a ship of the air it is everything.
Let us assume that an airship sets out upon a voyage from New York to Chicago, a distance of about one thousand statute miles. The normal speed of the ship, in still air, is between twenty-five and thirty-five miles per hour, according to the engine power kept in operation. But she is equipped in such a way, with reserve engine power for emergencies, that at will her commander may increase her speed up to fifty miles per hour. In calm weather, at normal speed, the ship would make the voyage from